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Any  improvement,  which  has  for  its  objects  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  trade,  the  strengthening  our  mari¬ 
time  department,  and  the  rendering  both  the  rich  and 
the  poor  of  the  land  still  more  and  more  useful  in  their 
own  and  their  country’s  defence,  is  a  subject  which 
ought,  more  or  less,  to  engage  the  attention  of  every 
individual  who  does  not  undervalue  the  blessings  of 
that  honourable  peace  now  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  good  and  fatherly 
monarch  has,  in  various  ways,  given  ample  proof  to 
his  loyal  people  that  he  is  indefatigable  in  preserving 
that  peace  which  his  Majesty,  when  Regent  of  these 
realms,  obtained  in  all  quarters,  even  with  the  Dey 
of  Algiers,  who  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  error 
of  his  way,  and  was  compelled  to  come  bound,  not 
to  Britain  alone,  but  to  every  Christian  nation,  not  to 
enslave  a  single  Christian  after  that  memorable  day, 
when  the  British  flag  was  so  far  honoured  as  to  cause 
the  unmerciful  Algerines  to  release  all  the  unhappy 
Christians  that  had  fallen  into  their  hands  previous  to 
that  time;  which  is  now,  and  still  will  be,  a  happy 
reflection  to  every  well-disposed  British  subject,  and 
which  happy  event  reflects  lasting  honour  on  both 
the  officers  and  men  who  were  engaged  on  that  mem- 
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orable  occasion,  particularly  on  the  gallant  Admiral 
Lord  Exmouth,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  expedition,  as  well  as  on  Admiral  Sir  David 
Milne,  then  second  in  command. 

But  it  is  not  my  present  object  to  detain  my  readers 
with  any  detail  of  the  heroical  victories,  obtained  by 
his  Majesty’s  fleets  over  our  enemies,  during  a  long 
war,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  My  design  is* 
as  much  as  possible,  to  give  proper  efficacy  to  that 
wise  and  salutary  law,  that  is  now  in  force,  for  all 
British  merchant  ships  to  have  on  board,  and  in  their 
service,  a  certain  number  of  young  men  serving  under 
indenture. 

This  law  ought  to  be  most  strictly  adhered  to,  as 
it  is  the  best  means  that  can  be  devised  for  rearing 
thorough-bred  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  qualifying  them  for  his 
Majesty’s  Navy;  and  as  both  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  the  protection  of  the  extensive  trade  of 
the  British  dominions,  depend  so  much  on  that  very 
class  of  people* 

It  is,  therefore,  a  most  incumbent  duty  on  the 
shipunasters,  as  well  as  their  seconds  in  command,  in 
all  the  British  merchant  ships,  to  instruct  such  appren¬ 
tices  as  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  serving  on  board 
their  respective  ships,  with  every  possible  mark  of 
attention,  in  the  various  duties  of  seamen ;  as  well  as 
to  look  after  their  morals  in  a  strict  manner.  If  Bri¬ 
tish  ship-masters,  mates,  &c.  will  attend  to  this  neces¬ 
sary  point  of  duty,  they  may  be  actually  considered 
as  being  instrumental  in  rendering  very  important 
service  to  their  king  and  country,  as  it  is  well  known 
that,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  there  is  not  a  more  use¬ 
ful  subject  in  the  whole  community  than  a  thorough¬ 
bred  seaman  (this  I  know  from  upwards  of  forty 
years’  experience  at  sea,  both  in  men-of-war  and  in 
merchantmen).  As  good  and  thorough-bred  seamen 
may  be  reared  in  the  very  extensive  merchant  ship- 
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ping  service  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  to  an 
immense  number,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  lucky 
circumstance  that  a  long  and  lasting  peace  will  rather 
add  to  the  number  of  British  seamen,  than  any  decay 
or  defect  take  place  in  that  valuable  department  of 
our  maritime  defence. 

In  order  that  the  merchant  shipping  service  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  become  more  and  more  a  pro¬ 
per  nursery  for  rearing  seamen,  preferable  to  all  other 
nations,  which  is  highly  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  British  dominions,  and  its  valuable  foreign  trade, 
it  will  tend  to  a  national  good  if  the  ship-masters,  in 
time  coming,  were  to  keep  pace  with  the  ship-builders 
in  ability  and  knowledge  of  their  profession.  The 
improvement  in  ship-building  from  my  first  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  in  1781,  to  the  present  time,  reflects  due 
honour  on  the  master  builders  in  all  the  principal 
sea-ports  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  very 
appearance  of  a  British  merchant  ship  is  more  that  of 
a  sloop  of  war  than  of  a  common  merchant  ship;  and, 
if  those  ships,  which  have  lately  been  built,  were  to 
be  examined  in  the  most  minute  manner,  they  would 
be  found,  in  strength  and  construction,  and  in  every 
other  respect,  for  burthen,  and  convenience  for  offi¬ 
cers  and  men,  more  convincing  proofs  of  the  ability 
of  the  ship-builders  than  any  comment  I  possibly 
can  make  upon  that  most  useful  class  of  mechanics, 
on  whom  the  safety  of  both  lives  and  property  so 
much  depends. 

I  would  be  truly  happy  to  think  that  the  ship¬ 
masters  were,  in  education  and  abilities,  deserving  of 
the  command  of  such  good  ships ;  if  this  was  actually 
the  case,  we  might  expect  able  seamean  to  be  reared 
in  the  merchant  service:  but  I  will  venture  to  say, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  there  are  many  per¬ 
sons,  having  the  command  of  vessels,  who  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  very  small  degree  of  either  grace,  manners 
or  fashion,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  any  more  than 
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what  seamen  term  the  rough  -  knot.  As  the  law 
requires  that  every  ship  must  have  on  board  a  certain 
number  of  apprentices  according  to  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessel,  it  would  be  a  most  beneficial  improvement 
if  the  masters  of  merchant  ships  were  minutely  exa¬ 
mined,  as  to  their  seamanship  and  scholarship,  ere 
they  get  the  appointment  of  first  in  command.  Such 
a  mode  of  procedure  would  be  a  preventive  against 
unqualified  persons  getting  the  command  of  our  mer¬ 
chant  vessels.  Any  rule  or  law  employed  by  any 
other  nation,  that  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
our  maritime  affairs,  it  would  be  our  wisdom  to  adopt, 
so  far  as  it  would  be  found  to  our  advantage.  I 
therefore  beg  leave  to  refer,  with  due  deference  to 
those  in  authority,  in  making  and  improving  our 
maritime  laws,  to  the  Danes,  who  are  very  particular 
in  the  examination  of  the  mates  in  their  merchant 
shipping  service.  Previous  to  Norway  being  ceded 
to  Sweden,  there  were,  in  different  parts  of  that 
country,  some  of  the  most  experienced  ship-masters 
appointed,  by  order  of  the  Danish  government,  to 
examine  the  mates  of  their  merchant  vessels,  as  to 
their  seamanship,  scholarship,  &c.  before  they  could 
act  in  that  capacity;  and  it  often  happened  that  many 
of  these  young  men  were  rejected,  being  found  un¬ 
qualified  to  hold  any  such  situation.  Those  that 
passed  their  examination  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
got  passing  certificates,  which  entitled  them  after*-, 
wards  to  appointments  in  the  Danish  navy. 

If  this  practice  were  to  take  place  in  the  merchant 
shipping  service  of  this  country,  with  such  additional 
improvement  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty  might  suggest,  it  would 
undoubtedly  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  merchant  ser¬ 
vice  and  of  the  country  in  general,  as  it  would  diffuse 
a  spirit  of  knowledge  and  information  in  the  shipping 
trade,  which  is  so  very  essential  to  business  and  com¬ 
merce  in  general.  It  would,  in  a  particular  manner, 
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be  of  great  service  to  young  men,  while  serving  their 
apprenticeships,  to  be  instructed  by  a  master  fully 
capable  of  storing  their  minds  with  every  knowledge 
connected  with  the  various  duties  of  regular-bred 
seamen.  But,  unless  the  master  himself  is  possessed 
of  that  necessary  knowledge,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  he  can  impart  to  others  what  he  himself  is  not 
possessed  of.  While  any  ship-master  remains  grossly 
ignorant,  the  apprentices  must  be  serious  sufferers  j 
and,  as  the  law  makes  the  ship,  at  least  the  owners, 
accountable  for  the  proceedings  of  the  ship-masters, 
which  has  brought  many  respectable  merchants  to 
serious  losses  and  disappointments,  arising  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  ship-masters,  it  is,  therefore,  highly 
necessary  that  all  such  masters  be  capable  of  tran¬ 
sacting  the  ship’s  business  both  at  sea  and  on  shore, 
and  to  be  also  capable  of  acting  as  J.  P.  on  board  of 
his  own  ship*  As  the  situation  of  ship-master  is  one 
of  great  respectability,  the  character  and  abilities  of 
persons,  nominated  to  that  situation,  ought  to  be  such 
as  to  qualify  them  for  undertaking  that  important 
charge. 

The  higher  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  ship¬ 
masters,  in  education,  seamanship,  &c.  the  more 
young  men,  of  education  and  good  circumstances, 
will  be  induced  to  enter  the  merchant  shipping  ser¬ 
vice:  and,  as  young  gentlemen  may  be  well  qualified, 
in  our  merchant  ships,  for  His  Majesty’s  Navy,  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  for  such  to  enter  the 
merchant  service ;  for  such  individuals  would  prove 
themselves  as  so  many  leading  men  in  defence  of  the 
country,  when  their  service  might  be  required,  and 
they  would,  of  course,  ,  be  ready  to  volunteer,  upon 
any  emergency,  into  His  Majesty’s  Navy. 

Such  young  men  would,  no  doubt,  exert  themselves 
in  bringing  along  with  them  as  many  of  their  ship¬ 
mates  and  acquaintances,  as  they  possibly  could,  to 
man  the  ships  of  war.  It  might  be  considered  as  a 
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lucky  circumstance,  indeed,  if  the  spirit  of  volunteer¬ 
ing  into  the  navy  would  prevail  in  a  greater  degree 
among  our  seamen,  as  it  would  be  an  effectual  method 
of  giving  a  desirable  death-blow  to  the  impress  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  would,  of  course,  raise  the  character  of  our 
brave  seamen  still  more  in  the  estimation  of  both  the 
king  and  his  loyal  subjects. 

The  established  rules  in  the  British  Navy  are  too 
well  known  for  my  making  any  comment  on  the 
good  treatment,  which  is  strictly  adhered  to  in  that 
honourable  and  happy  service.  I  have  only  to  say 
on  that  subject,  what  I  have  myself  actually  wit¬ 
nessed,  in  all  the  ships  of  war  that  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  serve  in,  during  many  years’  service— that 
I  never  witnessed  any  unbecoming  treatment  of 
either  man  or  boy:  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  possi¬ 
ble  attention  was  paid  to  the  comfort  and,  well-being 
of  every  individual  in  that  department  of  His  Majes¬ 
ty’s  service.  I  am  sorry  that  any  seaman,  through  a 
grossly  mistaken  notion  of  the  usage  on  board  of  a 
man-of-war,  should  be  kept  back  from  serving  in  the 
navy,  where  no  advantage  is  allowed  to  be  taken  of 
either  weak  or  strong,  and  where  good  men  are  both 
noticed  and  respected. 

In  His  Majesty’s  ships  there  are  many  laudable 
rules  and  customs,  well  worthy  of  being  practised  in 
merchant  vessels,— rules  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order— that  would  not  in  any  degree  retard  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  trade,  or  prevent  the  duty  of  the  ship  from 
being  performed,  either  when  at  sea  or  at  anchor. 
I  therefore  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  suggest,  to  those 
in  authority,  the  propriety  of  having  a  law  established, 
that  all  ship-masters  in  our  merchant  ships  read 
prayers  on  Sunday  to  their  respective  ships’  com¬ 
panies,  as  is  commonly  done  in  the  navy,  not  only  by 
chaplains  of*  large  ships,  but  also  by  lieutenants  com¬ 
manding  gun-brigs,  sloops-of-war,  &c.  which  I  have 
seen  done  in  a  most  commendable  and  solemn  manner* 
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I  have  already  said  that  it  would  be  our  wisdom  to 
imitate  any  rule,  custom  or  law,  observed  by  any 
other  nation,  which  would  tend  to  the  good  of  the 
British  subjects. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  refer  my  readers  tp  the 
conduct  of  the  Danes,  the  Swedes  and  the  Prussians. 
These  nations  attend  to  the  worship  of  God  on  board 
their  merchant  ships.  The  ship-masters  are  bound 
by  law  to  read  prayers  every  Sunday,  and  to  enter 
the  time  and  place  of  doing  so  in  the  ship’s  log-book; 
which  must  be  produced  at  the  custom-house,  on  the 
return  of  the  vesssel,  and  oath  made  as  tp  that  part 
of  their  proceedings.  This  law  is  particularly  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Danes,  who  may  be  considered  as  a 
brave  and  a  good  nation.  I  do  not  make  mention  of 
the  custom  of  these  nations  from  having  read  their 
history;  but  I  now  write  what  I  actually  witnessed  in 
many  of  the  ships  in  these  kingdoms,  while  employed 
on  board  of  them  in  the  way  of  my  duty:  and,  al¬ 
though  I  did  not  understand  their  language,  yet  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  solemnity  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  often  made  me  think  of  the  great  neglect 
of  the  worship  of  God  in  the  merchant  service  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  for  no  other 
reason  than  mere  neglect,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
is  not  customary.  This  urged  me  to  write  to  a  most 
distinguished  officer  in  His  Majesty’s  Navy  on  such 
neglect,  whose  name  I  consider  unnecessary  to  men¬ 
tion  at  present,  although  actually  in  possession  of  his 
polite  letter,  agreeing  with  me  on  the  propriety  of 
having  prayers  performed  by  the  ship-masters  of  the 
merchant  ships  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  will 
not  add  any  tax  on  the  ship-owner,  nor  any  hard  duty 
on  the  master  to  perform.  It  will  prove  salutary  in 
improving  a  large  and  useful  body  of  men,  by  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  appear  in  as  decent  a  manner  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  admit;  and,  by  custom,  they  will  soon  vie 
with  each  other  in  cleanliness,  decency,  &c.  which  are 


so  very  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
men  either  by  sea  or  land.  The  reading  and  hearing 
of  prayers  will  teach  them  to  respect  their  command¬ 
ers,  and  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  both 
God  and  man.  Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  neither  law  nor  practice,  in  the  very  extensive 
merchant  service  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  read  or 
say  prayers  to  the  ships’  companies,  which  must  be 
considered  as  a  most  glaring  neglect  of  duty. 

It  is  most  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  when  the  legislature  will  take  this 
important  duty  (the  performance  of  which  is  equally 
incumbent  upon  our  merchant  ships  as  it  is  upon 
those  of  the  Christian  nations  already  mentioned)  into 
their  wise  and  deliberate  consideration,  and  to  enact 
such  a  law,  to  be  observed  on  board  merchant  ships, 
as  may,  in  some  degree,  give  proper  efficacy  to  the 
laws  of  God,  by  calling  on  his  name  on  the  deep  and 
mighty  waters,  by  every  class  of  our  brave  seamen, 
and.  in  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath., 

Unless  there  is  enacted  in  England  a  law,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Danes,  binding  the  ship-masters  to  the 
regular  performance  of  the  reading  of  prayers  to  their 
ships’  companies,  it  will  be  neglected,  upon  very 
frivolous  pretensions,  by  many  ship-masters.  Conse-t 
quently,  the  more  binding  the  law  is  made,  the  better 
will  it  answer  its  purpose.  Stormy  weather  will  al¬ 
ways  account  for  itself;  and  neglect  of  duty  ought 
also  to  be  accounted  for. 

I  would  be  truly  sorry  to  suggest  any  thing  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  interests  of  the  owners  or  ship-masters 
of  the  merchant  ships  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  ardent  desire  to  promote 
the  interest  of  both  the  owner  and  ship-master,  as 
well  as  of  the  men  and  boys  in  that  service,  to  which 
I  am  no  stranger,  having  had  my  ideas  formed  from 
long  practice  and  experience.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that,  should  the  improvements  in  our  mer- 
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chant  service,  already  hinted,  take  place,  it  will  be 
the  means  of  rendering  that  department,  both  in  offi¬ 
cers  and  men,  much  more  respectable  than  it  is  at 
present:  which  would  be  a  great  inducement  for 
parents  and  guardians  of  young  men  to  allow  them 
to  enter  the  merchant  shipping  service  without  any 
scruple,  where  their  morals  would,  in  some  degree, 
be  attended  to,  and  their  profession  taught  them  by 
well-informed  and  able  officers.  So  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  before-mentioned  improvements  are  established, 
we  may  expect  apprentices,  from  respectable  families, 
to  dock  into  the  merchant  service,  not  from  necessity 
but  from  choice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  there  are  many  thou¬ 
sands  very  promising  young  men  to  be  found,  who 
are  desirous  of  seeing  foreign  countries,  and  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  them  the  sum  of  money  that 
travelling  requires,  nor  the  attendants  that  usually 
accompany  the  wealthy  of  the  land  on  their  travels. 
I  would,  therefore,  recommend  to  all  such  enterpris¬ 
ing  young  men,  particularly  those  that  incline  going 
to  sea,  and  are  desirous  of  seeing  more  of  the  world 
than  can  be  seen  at  home  or  even  learned  at  school, 
to  enter  into  the  merchant  shipping  service  with 
heart  and  hand,  and  throw  off  every  shadow  of  the 
Dandy ,  which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  young  men 
of  the  present  day,  and  assume  the  blue  jacket  and 
trowsers,  which  dress  is  both  plain  and  decent,  and 
even  comfortable  and  clean ;  and  let  the  young  and 
brave  lads  of  the  present  age  learn  to  travel  with  as 
little  expense  to  their  parents  as  possible,  and  learn 
to  find  their  way  on  the  pathless  ocean,  and  imitate, 
in  some  degree,  the  much-lamented  Lord  Viscount 
Nelson.  This  brave  man  did  not  despise,  at  an  early 
period,  to  abide  the  smell  of  both  tar  and  powder; 
and  inured  himself  with  hardships,  when  a  boy,  by 
going  to  Greenland  at  his  very  out-set.  The  history 
of  this  hero  farther  informs  us  that  he  afterwards 


went  in  a  merchant-ship  to  the  West  Indies,  and  that 
for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  the  duties  of  a 
regular-bred  seaman.  It  is  be  hoped  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  in  his  early  days, 
may  now  be  sufficient  to  rouse  brave  and  active 
young  men  to  enter  the  merchant  service,  where 
they  may  learn  the  duties  of  thorough-bred  seapien, 
and  ft  them  for  various  situations  in  the  navy,  even 
those  of  masters  and  masters7  mates ;  in  which  latter 
capacity  Admiral  Sir  David  Milne  was  on  board  of 
H.  M.  S.  the  Canada,  in  the  hurricane  of  the  16th  of 
September,  1782,  on  her  passage  from  Jamaica  to 
England.  On  this  occasion,  five  ships  of  the  line 
were  lost,  with  all  their  crews,  excepting  that  of  the 
Ramalus  and  twelve  from  the  Ceptaur.  The  Canada 
was  the  only  king’s  ship  in  that  unfortunate  feet  that 
escaped  being  lost  on  that  occasion.  The  waiter  was 
an  eye-witness.  I  mention  this  circumstance  merely 
to  convince  young  gentlemen  of  the  chance  that  a 
master’s  mate,  in  the  navy,  has  of  becoming  a  distin¬ 
guished  admiral ;  and  the  opportunity  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  ships  afford  for  such  appointment. 

I  could,  if  it  were  necessaty,  enumerate  a  long  list 
of  good  officers  who  were  reared  in  the  merchant 
shipping  service,  and  who  acquitted  themselves  in 
His  Majesty’s  Navy  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
But,  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  enumeration, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Donald 
Campbell,  who  died  off  Tortola  a  few  years  ago,  on 
board  of  H.  M.  S.  the  Salisbury,  in  which  ship  he  had 
his  flag  at  the  time,  was  most  assuredly  reared,  both 
as  sailor  and  officer,  in  the  merchant  service  ;  whether 
he  was  impressed  into  the  navy  or  not  I  will  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  say ;  but  I  will  venture  to  mention,  from  my 
own  experience  of  Sir  Donald  Campbell,  that  he  was 
an  excellent  officer  and  a  complete  seaman— which 
so  far  proves  that  good  officers  have  been  reared  ii\ 
the  merchant  service. 
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Consequently,  any  method  that  may  be  employed 
to  improve  the  seamen  in  the  merchant  service,  will, 
at  the  same  time,  be  rendering  a  beneficial  service  to 
the  navy,  as  the  latter  department  must  be,  in  a 
great  degree,  supplied  from  the  former.  And,  as  no 
service  whatever  requires  quicker  discernment  than 
that  of  the  sea,  every  possible  care  ought  to  be  taken 
in  choosing  sea-apprentices,  for  the  more  presence  of 
mind  that  either  officer,  man  or  boy,  is  possessed  of, 
the  more  such  officer,  man  or  boy,  is  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  his  duty  at  sea.  In  confirmation  of  which  I 
may  mention  a  circumstance,  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  which  took  place,  in  the  hurricane  of  the  16th 
September,  1782,  on  board  of  the  ship  Minerva  of 
Greenock,  Captain  Robert  Speirs,  on  our  passage 
from  Jamaica  to  Greenock.  On  that  dreadful  morn¬ 
ing,  when  off  the  Ranks  of  Newfoundland,  in  latitude 
42  N.,  the  Minerva  was  lying  to  under  a  reefed 
mainsail  and  mizen ;  when,  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  our  good  ship  was  suddenly  taken  a-back, 
the  wind  having  changed  from  S.E.  to  N.W. ;  at  this 
instant,  a  man,  named  Thomas  Hobison,  ran  forward, 
of  his  own  accord ,  and  secured  the  fore  scuddle 
(which  was  not  at  the  time  properly  made  fast)  ;  and, 
before  the  mainsail  was  clewed  up,  and  the  mainyard 
squared,  or  the  mizensail  cut  away,  which  was  done 
by  the  hands  of  the  writer  hereof,  the  ship  got  on  her 
beam-ends,  and  she  being  a  deep-waisted  vessel,  the 
quantity  of  water  that  lodged  on  her  deck  was  truly 
immense  ;  and,  if  Tom  Hobison  had  not  secured  the 
fore  scuddle  at  that  very  identical  moment,  the  water 
would  of  course  have  got  down  into  the  hold,  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  would  have  brought  us  all  to  a  watery 
grave.  So  much  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  a  com¬ 
mon  sailor.  The  ability  of  Captain  Speirs,  aided  by 
Captains  Noble  and  Scott  of  Greenock,  then  passen¬ 
gers  on  board,  in  getting  the  Minerva  put  before  the 
wind,  and  righted  from  her  perilous  situation,  clearly 
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evinces  the  benefit  that  results  from  quick  discern¬ 
ment  and  proper  presence  of  mind  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  which  are  so  very  essential  to  every  sea-far¬ 
ing  man  of  whatever  rank,  even  for  his  own  personal 
safety.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  parents  and 
guardians  of  boys,  who  have  any  defect  in  their  abil¬ 
ities  or  natural  judgement,  not  to  allow  them  to  go 
to  sea,  although  they  are  inclined  to  do  so. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  British  sea  service  requires 
the  most  active  and  judicious  class  of  the  community, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  bravery  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  under  divine  Providence,  during  the  late  war, 
preserved  to  Great  Britain  the  dominion  of  the  sea : 
and  to  preserve  the  same  in  time  coming  is  the  sole 
object  of  my  present  remarks.  If  these  hints  have 
any  tendency  to  keep  alive  the  high  and  distinguished 
character  of  British  seamen,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the 
happiness  of  the  author,  who  has,  in  various  ways, 
exerted  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  safety  of  both  lives  and  property,  as 
will  appear  from  documents  in  his  possession. 

Although  the  foregoing  observations  are  not  glossed 
over  with  that  high  style  of  language,  with  which 
men  of  letters  can  adorn  their  works,  yet  I  hope  that 
my  readers  will  please  to  observe  that  these  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  old  seaman,  who  has  braved  the  many 
dangers  that  are  incident  to  a  sea-faring  life ;  and  he 
humbly  hopes  that  his  defects  may  rather  be  over¬ 
looked  than  criticised. 

JAMES  BROWN. 

Inveraray ,  15 th  Sept.  1825. 

P.S.  There  is  one  point  of  duty  I  have  omitted  to 
mention,  in  which  it  is  highly  necessary  for  all  sea- 
apprentices  to  be  carefully  instructed — that  is,  in 
heaving  the  lead,  knowing  its  marks,  &c.  The  neg¬ 
lect  of  that  duty,  although  simple  in  its  nature,  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  many  a  valuable  ship. 
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In  such  parts,  as  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  where  there  few 
rocks  or  shoals  but  what  are  visible,  the  lead  is  seldom 
used.  But  I  beg  leave  to  observe  to  all  ship-masters, 
when  sailing  to  or  from  the  Clyde  by  the  Irish  Chan¬ 
nel,  how  necessary  it  is  to  attend  to  the  lead,  when 
any  way  near  to  the  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Banks, 
which  extend  from  the  floating  light  on  the  Kish 
Bank,  off  Dublin  Bay,  till  near  the  light  on  the  Rock 
Tuscar,  and  are,  in  some  places,  at  a  distance  of  fif¬ 
teen  miles  from  the  Irish  shore.  If  my  information  is 
correct  respecting  the  loss  of  a  very  valuable  ship 
(the  Rebecca  of  Glasgow)  on  these  banks  about  two 
years  ago,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  lead  was 
neglected  to  be  heaved.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
anything  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  any  ship¬ 
master  ;  particularly  in  this  instance,  when  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  master  was  aloft,  at  the  time  that  the 
ship  struck,  most  attentively  looking  out  for  the 
Tuscar  Light.  Had  the  mate  on  deck  ordered  a 
hand  in  the  chains  and  attend  to  the  lead,  it  might 
have  prevented  such  a  serious  loss.  I  mention  this 
circumstance  in  order  that  it  may  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  a  misfortune.  Had  either  the  hand- 
lead  or  the  deep-sea-lead  been  attended  to  on  board 
of  the  unfortunate  ship  the  Apollo,  many  years  ago, 
on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  with  her  valuable  convoy, 
it  might  have,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  pre¬ 
vented  that  great  loss.  Consequently,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  to  all  ship-masters  to  be  attentive  to  heav¬ 
ing  the  lead,  particularly  when  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  the  place  where  the  ship  is  in. 
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John  Graham  <$•  Co.  Printers ,  Glasgow. 
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